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98 Notes and Discussions 

Earle's. — Earle is undoubtedly right in saying that lines 44, 45 are a 
special case of "necessity is the mother of invention." But the objec- 
tions to his interpretation are: (1) substitution of pl&s for £<u<ras; (2) 
inferiority of reason. The expression, "even misfortunes are a source of 
counsels," does not emphasize the reason for the appeal with the same 
significance as " misfortunes are actually the keenest of counsels." But 
Earle is no longer off the rails, like his predecessors. The main point 
was to insist on the correct interpretation of tos |vja<£opas, which he has 
done. The rest will follow, if the final solution is yet to come. 

F. T. Kickards 
Bombay 



THE THEOKY OF IAMBIC SHORTENING IN LINDSAY'S 

C APT IV I 

When I read Lindsay's admirable edition of the Captivi of Plautus 
five years or more ago, I found myself involved in the meshes of a logical 
dilemma from which I could not escape. At the time I hoped for some 
elucidation of the difficulty in the subsequent writings of the author him- 
self. But no light has come from him, and the fundamental question 
which disturbed me does not seem to have troubled the numerous review- 
ers who have properly spoken of the book in the highest terms of praise. 
I seem forced, therefore, to make open confession here, for the matter 
involved underlies the most important topic treated in the work. Let me 
state the points of difficulty in the order in which they presented them- 
selves to me on reading the book. 

Ninety of the one hundred and two pages of the Introduction are 
devoted to a discussion of the metre and prosody of Plautus, and a large 
number of these pages deal with the brevis brevians law and its ramifi- 
cations. The principle itself is well stated at p. 30 in the following 
form: "After a short syllable an unaccented syllable, long by nature or 
by 'position,' was pronounced 'half-long' and scanned by the Dramatists 
either long or short, when the accent fell on the following syllable or on 
the preceding (short) syllable." Most Plautine scholars hold, I presume, 
that if the short syllable of the iambic combination be under the ictus or 
the word (or sentence) accent, the conditions of the case are satisfied, and 
the long syllable of the iambus may be shortened. But this view of the 
case is vigorously and repeatedly combated by Lindsay, who remarks at 
p. 38 that " to ascribe to the mere incidence of the ictus or beat of the 
line any influence over the quantity of a syllable is surely unreasonable." 
In the footnote at p. 31 he says: "This strange idea that the beat of a 
line, the cadence marked by the conductor's baton, could alter the quan- 
tity of a vowel of a Latin word has led to some surprising attempts at 
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scansion in Plautus, etc.;" and at p. 39 the same view is developed at 
some length. Now, a stress of voice has a tendency to affect the pronun- 
ciation of an adjacent syllable — a tendency which becomes effective under 
certain circumstances. But if, as Lindsay says, " the incidence of the 
ictus has no influence over the quantity of a syllable," even when an 
iambus is concerned, it seems to follow logically that the incidence of 
the metrical ictus involves no stress of voice. One might, indeed, hold 
that the constant incidence in everyday conversation of the word-accent 
on the first syllable of bene or male, for instance, would reduce the 
quantity of the final syllable, but that the occasional incidence of a 
metrical stress would not have that effect. Yet, as we have seen, this is 
not the theory advocated in the book. The verse-beat is regarded as a 
thing of such a nature that it can have no influence on the quantity of a 
syllable, and the inevitable conclusion drawn from the Introduction 
seems to be that the word-accent and the metrical ictus are essentially 
different in character. 

The Appendix in this edition of the Captivi deals mainly with the 
question of the relation between the ictus and word-accent in Plautus. 
It was the perusal of this part of the book, after I had read the Intro- 
duction, which disturbed me, because the author speaks of the attempt 
of Latin verse-writers to "reconcile the natural stress-accent of the words 
with the ictus or metrical beat of the line" (p. 360). At p. 374 he 
quotes the Latin grammarians, apparently with approval, "who seem to 
speak of the lines of Plautus and Terence as if ictus and accent were 
very much the same thing." The occasional conflict between the metrical 
ictus and word-accent in Latin verse is compared at p. 373 to the not infre- 
quent lack of harmony between the ictus and word-accent in English 
poetry. In our own poetry the ictus or verse accent is, of course, a stress 
of voice, and the conclusion to be drawn from this comparison and from 
the other quoted statements seems to be that the Latin ictus ivas a stress 
of voice. This conception of the ictus finds expression even in the Intro- 
duction in the statement that " to follow the Greek practice would bring 
the metrical ictus into constant clash with the natural accent." Only 
things which are alike in character can clash. And what is meant by the 
" natural accent," unless it is the stress which a given syllable always 
has, whether in everyday life or in literature, in prose or in verse, as 
opposed to the stress which another syllable has on comparatively rare 
occasions, viz., under the ictus in a verse? Were it not for the well- 
known views on the word accent which Lindsay has stated in his Latin 
Language, it might be supposed that he belonged to the French school 
of phoneticians, and that he regarded the word-accent and the ictus as 
similar in character, but as something else than a stress of voice; but, of 
course, this assumption cannot be made in his case. In the Appendix, 
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therefore, the word-accent and the metrical ictus are thought of as 
similar in character. In other words, I see no escape from the con- 
clusion that Professor Lindsay treats the ictus as a stress of voice in 
the Appendix, and denies it that character in the Introduction. 

Frank Pkost Abbott 

REJOINDER 

Professor Abbott's difficulty is due, I think, to his belief (not the 
general belief, surely) that the ictus of verse and the emphasis of syl- 
lables in talk are one and the same thing; that, for example, a Roman 
reader uttered the first and third syllables of the hexameter line-opening 
Maecenas dixit with precisely the same stress as he uttered the first and 
third syllables of the sentence me, non te, dixit. Samuel Lover in his 
Irish novel Handy Andy gives an amusing description of the "sing- 
song" produced by confusing metrical ictus with accentual stress. 

But I do not wish my theory of Plautine prosody to depend on this 
or that view of the nature of metrical ictus. The theory I state in these 
terms : The scansion of words in a line of Plautus reflects their pronun- 
ciation in ordinary (unpoetical) utterance. If, as everyone allows, a 
Roman pronounced the second syllable of venire long in the sentence 
venire salvum te gaudeo, then Plautus could not put venire at the 
beginning of a trochaic line. So the traditional opening of True. 504 
venire salvom cannot be tolerated, if the line is, like the rest of the 
passage, trochaic. 

W. M. Lindsay 

University op St. Andrews 
Scotland 



NOTES ON SOME KIONISKOI IN ATHENS 

When in Athens in 1903 I took occasion to examine the kiovictkoi 
which lie near the Dipylon gate and which have been published in the 
'E<£r?jae|o£s apyaiokoyiKr], 1893, pp. 221-24. My study revealed the following 
errors in the publication by Mylonas: p. 221, No. 2, after 2<okAo>vs the 
third line, containing the word 'AvSptix, is omitted; p. 221, No. 3, read 
Kapv<r<rTia ; p. 223, No. 15, read 'Apunprq for 'A/juo-qvia; No. 15 is like 
No. 16 except for the first word, which is Eirewr] instead of EvTtpm) ; 
p. 223, No. 19, 1. 3, the stone reads KvprjvaZos and not Mv/j^vaios. 

David M. Robinson 

Johns Hopkins University 



